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Editorial 


RESENT conditions make the date of publication of the AssIsTANT 

rather uncertain: postal (and other) delays are abnormal. For 

this we apologize. Contributors will help materially by forwarding 
copy not later than the 8th of each month. 


“ase” 


We bid a temporary farewell to Mr. T. I. M. Clulow, who relinquishes 
the Presidential Chair to Mr. F. M. Gardner. Mr. Clulow has had a 
most difficult year of office, for meetings have been irregular or frequently 
postponed owing, to war conditions. It is superfluous to enlarge on 
Mr. Clulow’s services to the Association in these pages: he was as able 
a Chairman as he was an Editor. We wish him good luck and a speedy 
return. 


NOTICE TO TRANSITIONAL MEMBERS 
Transitional members are reminded that subscriptions for the year 
1941 are due on Ist January and should be sent to Divisional Honorary 
Treasurers. As a measure of economy, members are asked to accept 
this notice in place of the usual notification by letter. Prompt payment 
will greatly assist the work of Divisional Honorary Treasurers. 
wen 


Lines of Communication 


R. L. W. Collison 


HERE are not so many books on art this year, just as there are 

fewer artists in civilian life and fewer galleries open to the public. 

The Tate is closed, the London Gallery half-shattered, the Mayor 
Gallery shut down some months ago, and yet art is carrying on in England 
and may be developing a new trend which is not yet visible to our rather 
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preoccupied minds. Those who have seen the distinctive work of some 
of the official, and many more of the unofficial, war artists at the National 
Gallery will undoubtedly challenge any assertion that art is dead. 
Camouflage may have temporarily claimed the services of such distin. 
guished artists as Blair Hughes-Stanton and his friends, but it cannot 
conceal their past influence and reputation from the world. And paper 
rationing, depleted staffs, and continual bombing have not been able to 
prevent London publishers from producing a score or more of important 
books on art this year. 

As in previous years, I am mentioning only books on painting and 
sculpture, omitting the many volumes on architecture and other fine art 
subjects which would make this article unwieldy. For the same reason, 
I have ignored all but a few books on the practical side of art, but among 
these Raymond Sheppard’s charming How to draw birds (Studio, 2s. 6d.) 
must be given pride of place for its concise but definitely helpful guidance 
enlivened by illustrations of many different kinds of birds and some details 
of beaks and claws. This book is in the same series as Clare Newberry’s 
delightful Drawing a cat, to which notice was drawn last year. From the 
same publishers comes A Book of animals by Bryan Holme (Studio, 6s.), 
which is a picture-book of photographs and reproductions of paintings 
and drawings from which Franz Marc is (surprisingly) missing. But the 
collection is excellent and I feel we must congratulate the Studio on con- 
tinuing to produce so many worth-while books in spite of having been 
bombed twice. 

Last year it was possible to point to the Soho Gallery’s Matisse as a 
great book bargain. This year none of the lesser-known publishers has 
produced anything as outstanding, but Allen & Unwin have published 
three volumes which are certainly amazingly good value in peace-time and 
unbelievably so in 1940. This publisher had promised us a number of 
Phaidon Press books this year: of them only Michelangelo and the 
Roman portraits have appeared, but they alone merit a paragraph to them- 
selves. Michelangelo’s Paintings and Sculpture (2 volumes: 10s. 6d. 
each) are fine pieces of work. Their format is similar to that of Van Gogh 
and Cézanne in the same series ; their English production every bit as good 
as that of their Viennese predecessors. The power and attraction of the 
details of the paintings in the Sistine Chapel (more impressive here than 
perhaps when viewed with a craned neck and awkward posture in the 
Chapel itself) are as important as the views from many different angles 
of Michelangelo’s sculpture. It is unfortunate that no colour reproduc- 
tion was given in the paintings, but full value—and more—is given in each 
of these volumes. The Roman portraits (Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.) is a 
collection of photographs by L. Schneider-Lengyel of the chief statuary 
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of ancient Rome which now remains to us. Perhaps no more potent 
appeal against the bombing of Rome could be made: in any case, few 
libraries can dispense with a copy in both lending and reference libraries, 
for its appeal is twofold. Of all the Phaidon Press series, the most remark- 
able volume (to my thinking) has yet to appear in England: there are 
many copies of the German edition of Albrecht Diirer in this country, but 
an English translation of the scholarly text and republication of the 
generous number of colour, line, and half-tone illustrations would be 
welcome and, I believe, have a large circulation. 

Only one of the Masterpieces of French Painting series appeared this 
year: Francestel’s Monet, Sisley, and Pissarro (Albert Skira: Zwemmer, 
15s.), and presumably no more of these will be published unless Messrs. 
Zwemmer were able to salvage the plates before the fall of France. The 
present volume contains fourteen plates in full colour, and while of course 
they cannot in so small a collection do full justice to three important 
painters, yet their large size, excellent reproduction, and skilful choice 
make this a worthy addition to the fine Degas and Manet in the same 
series. 

French painting is well represented this year, and chief among its litera- 
ture must come R. H. Wilenski’s Modern French painters (Faber, 30s.), 
already mentioned in these columns (May number, p. 97), Marx’s French 
original engravings (Hyperion Press, 15s.) is distinguished by some grace- 
ful examples of a genre which has rather a limited appeal. From the 
Imperia Press we have Cogniat’s Cézanne, Mayer’s Velazquez, Bazin’s 
Menlling (5s., 6s., and 5s., respectively) in a new series whose worth is 
immediately recognizable by the many heliogravure and the handful of 
coloured reproductions in each volume (104 to be exact) which give a 
very good introduction to the works themselves. Cézanne is represented 
again by Lionello Venturi’s Cézanne : son art, son euvre (Zwemmer, 84s.), 
with 1,600 half-tone illustrations in two quarto volumes, and Faber have 
promised John Rewald’s Letters of Paul Cézanne (about 15s.), which may 
have been published by the time this appears in print and which libraries 
can no more afford to miss than Van Gogh’s letters to “‘ dear Theo.” 

In What is art ? Penguin Books have republished twenty-eight of the 
forty papers in D. S. MacColl’s Confessions of a keeper (Maclehose, 1931): 
most libraries will possess the complete book, but this is a handy edition 
of the more important essays and, as such, will be of use for those “* boxes 
of books ” which many libraries are mercifully circulating to air-raid 
shelters and wardens’ posts. The three pages on German art are cruel 


| and rather unfair but very funny. 
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One of the most delightful illustrated books of the year is Eric Gill’s 
Drawings from life (Dent, 7s. 6d.). Printed by Hague & Gill in his own 
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beautiful Joanna type, the introduction exhibits Gill’s usual good sense 
in a discussion of “clothes and no clothes.” The illustrations are 
magnificent examples of the artist’s supreme instinct for line and form; 
they are all drawn from one female model. The book is remarkably 
cheap at the price. The same artist’s Autobiography (Cape, 15s.) shows 
once again the artist’s integrity and common sense. He looked on the 
artist primarily as a craftsman and said so again and again. His great 
talents were many and varied. He was a most able sculptor, hewing the 
English wood and stone he loved so well into varied forms which will 
long delight us. As a typographer and letter carver he was of the first 
rank; ‘‘Gill Sans” and “‘ Perpetua ”’ are the two finest founts modern 
printing has given us: varied, rhythmical, decorative (in Perpetua) logical 
(in Sans). Géill’s engravings and drawings were also superb. The con- 
siderable body of his writings about art were all, in a sense, preaching: a 
preaching for a saner view of the artist’s function; these writings will be 
enriched by the present volume, which is amiable and well written. 

And what of British art? Let us hope no library has missed Virginia 
Woolf’s Roger Fry (Hogarth Press, 12s. 6d.), in which a fine writer has 
written a magnificent tribute to one of the greatest influences in British 
art in this century; or Jacob Epstein’s Let there be sculpture (Michael 
Joseph, 18s.), where we can at last find a great sculpture speaking direct 
to us. Many of the more articulate correspondents in the press 
seem to hope that Genesis and the rest of Epstein’s London sculpture may 
be bombed, but he has a larger following of those who wish to see them 
preserved. Norcan those who have seen Epstein’s sincere and delightful 
watercolours of Epping Forest doubt the genius of the writer of this 
individual and characteristic book. Early this year Bernard Leach’s A 
Potter’s book (Faber, 21s.) made but a faint stir: a pity, for it is well 
written—half autobiography, half text-book—and is profusely illustrated. 
From the same publishers we are to expect Robert Emmon’s Life of W. R. 
Sickert (Faber, 21s.), but this may not appear till early in 1941. A new 
series, ‘‘ English master painters,”’ is to be published under the editorship 
of Herbert Read, the first two volumes being Ellis K. Waterhouse’s 
Reynolds and Andrew Shirley’s Bonington (approximately 42s. and 30s. 
respectively). 

Of art in the new world there is little news, and if there have been any 
publications of New York’s Museum of Modern Art they have not yet 
caught the eye of English publishing circles. Cheney’s Modern art in 
America (McGraw-Hill, 21s.) is, however, a useful survey of a subject 
which is mainly covered by a few scattered pages in the Studio; and 
McInnes’ Short history of Canadian art (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) is important 
because up till now hardly anything about Canadian work was available. 
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One of the most unusual books of the year is Enriqueta Harris’s The 
Prado (Studio, 12s. 6d.), in which she describes a rich collection which is 
not as well known as it should be. Collected by nine monarchs, this 
royal gallery possesses important work by Bosch, Diirer, El Greco, Goya, 
Raphael, Rubens, Titian, Velazquez, and many other outstanding artists, 
and it is extraordinary to read of their journeys from Madrid to Valencia, 
Barcelona, Geneva, and back to Madrid during the last five years. The 
ninety illustrations reproduce many well-known paintings, but there are 
a great number of others which deserve their present revival here. 

In Academies of art past and present (Cambridge University Press, 
25s.) Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner sets out to discuss the education of the artist, 
especially according to the efforts of various organizations which sought 
through the medium of schools to achieve some agreed purpose. Dr. 
Pevsner has one eye on the gulf between the modern artist and the public, 
and his history—which makes fascinating reading—links anecdotes with 
conclusions and theories with results. Of the many pertinent illustra- 
tions, perhaps the most amusing is that of three letter headings of 
letters received by the author in 1932 from the Berlin, London, and 
Paris Academies: they are very reminiscent of the story of the three 
men of different nationalities who wrote a book about elephants. 

A popular book on modern art is Frank Rutter’s Modern masterpieces 
(Newnes, 15s.), which lacks colour plates, but which will have a wide appeal 
owing to its “‘ man-in-the-street ” standpoint. Yet there is no shirking 
the, to some, unpleasant aspects of modern art, and a fine selection of 
paintings by Chirico, Klee, Picasso, Max Ernst, and Dali appear among 
the 142 reproductions. The text provides brief autobiographies together 
with some art criticism and is readable in a way which few art books 
achieve. Marcu Beza’s Byzantine art in Rumania (Batsford, 21s.) is a 
magnificent series of illustrations of ecclesiastical objects found in 
Rumanian monasteries. They include altar crosses, reliquaries, ikons, 
and portraits: the main bulk of the plates are of illuminated manuscripts 
and gospel covers, comprising a particularly fine collection. The amazing 
detail, brilliant colour, and intricate ornamentation exemplify an art with 
both Western and Oriental characteristics. This is a book for our 
reference libraries : the superb production is a credit to the publishers, and 
the material it contains is probably unique. 

I must conclude by mentioning a number of books which unfortunately 
I have been unable to examine so far. Tschichold’s Der frithe chinesische 
Farbendruck (Holbein-Verlag, Basel: Zwemmer, 28s.) contains sixteen 
life-size colour facsimiles of early Chinese colour prints, while J. C. 
Ferguson’s Survey of Chinese art (Kegan Paul, 30s.) covers every aspect 
of the subject, and each chapter is separately available for a few shillings. 
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The same publisher has produced W. C. White’s Album of Chinese bamboos 
(Kegan Paul, 19s.), and from Luzac comes Tsuda’s Jdeals of Japanese 
painting (10s. 6d.). The only 1940 art book from Holland on sale in 
England is A. B. de Vries’ Jan Vermeer van Delft (Zwemmer, 25s.), with 
69 illustrations and “‘ a very scholarly text in Dutch.” 

Such is the cream of the art publications this year: in not a single 
instance may the prices be called unreasonable, and format and production 
are certainly up to standard. If 1941 can produce such an excellent crop, 
then art may well claim to have played its part and to have gained recogni- 
tion in this war. 

“ae” 


Common Ground 
W. B. Stevenson 


ITERATURE is no one’s private ground; literature is common 
ground. It is not cut up into nations; there are no wars there.” 
—VIRGINIA WOOLF. 
A year of war has almost killed the theatre: only the publishers are 
keeping it alive. But poetry is as alive as ever, although there are no 
** war poets ”: we have had a good crop of critical works and anthologies; 
once again I can truly say that this article is a choice from plenty. 

The moribund theatre has yielded less than a dozen good plays this 
year, and most of these have come from Ireland or Scotland. James 
Bridie has kept up his reputation for brilliance and satire in Susannah and 
the elders (Constable, 8s. 6d.), and Sean O’Casey’s The Star turns red 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) is passionate, violent, and moving. These plays have 
already been noticed in these pages, together with Robert Ardrey’s Thunder 
rock (Hamilton, 5s.), a half-mystical, half-realistic play about a disillu- 
sioned journalist, which was the best piece of stagecraft this year. 

Different stuff is O’Casey’s Purple dust (Macmillan, 6s.), a riotous affair 
concerning some rich evacuees to the Irish country. Its incidents, the 
cow in the drawing-room, the runaway garden-roller, the silent telephone; 
these belong to the Palladium rather than the Abbey Theatre. Its charac- 
ters, the talkative workmen, the class-conscious foreman, the postmaster 
who is convinced that no gentleman would use the telephone after nine- 
thirty; these are pure O’Casey. So is the infusion of poetry in the 
speech; so is the implied criticism of these useless rich fools who are so 
much purple dust to be swept away. A good play for reading this: and 
with a roistering crew of Irish players, a good chance for a stage success. 
From Ireland also come Teresa Deevy’s Three plays (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), 
all of them first performed at the Abbey Theatre. Katie Roche is a curious 
little comedy about a servant girl who would either be a saint or a great 
6 
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woman. The King of Spain’s daughter is a charming one-act play. The 
Wild goose, the last play in the book, is set in the close of the seventeenth 
century, when priests were harried and driven and roof trees burned. It 
is a wild play about wild times, and the struggle of Martin, who has to 
decide whether to stay at home or to fight with the French, provides the 
central theme. A notable volume of plays, indeed. Yeats’ Last poems 
and plays (Macmillan, 6s.) are slight but lovely things, the legacy of a 
great poet. 

Alexander Knox’s Old master (Constable, 6s.) is a brilliant little comedy 
about a modern painter who has to “ die” in order to get better prices. 
The atmosphere of the modern art gallery, the sycophantic critics, the 
commercialization of painting are satirized with great good humour. The 
dialogue sparkles agreeably, and one can imagine Alastair Sim romping 
through this thoroughly entertaining play as Vane Barra, the modern 
“old master.” The year’s omnibus, driven not by Gollancz but by 
Hamish Hamilton, is Five plays of 1940 (Hamilton, 8s. 6d.). Its pas- 
sengers are Jeannie, Thunder rock, The First gentleman, The House in the 
square, and Margin for error. A good eight-and-sixpence worth is here. 
A notable volume is Lennox Robinson’s The Irish theatre (Macmillan, 
8s. 6d.), a fine series of lectures on the Irish dramatic movement, recently 
reviewed in these pages. 

A few American plays might well be published in England: Broadway 
has still bright lights and good audiences though Shaftesbury Avenue be 
dark. I should like to see Maxwell Anderson’s Key Largo, in which 
Paul Muni made such a success; Rachel Crother’s Susan and God, which 
has more sparkle and satire than its film version The Gay Mrs. Trexel; 
Thornton Wilder’s Our town, which has also reached the screen; and 
R. E. Sherwood’s There shall be no night, a play about the Finnish War. 
Won’t any good-hearted English publisher give them to us ? 

Perhaps my annual bow to Messrs. Faber is growing a little mono- 
tonous ; but I can’t help repeating it. To continue to publish new poetry 
during war-time; to launch a new series of modern poets just before the 
blitzkrieg; to clothe all of them in impeccable format; this is to show 
not merely enterprise but courage of a high order. The new series is the 
“Sesame books,” delectable little volumes at half a crown each. The 
first four volumes were noticed here in April, and the publishers have 
produced more for Christmas presents, and for librarians with small 
book funds. Sassoon’s Poems newly selected, Robert Graves’ No more 
ghosts, Edward Thomas’ The Trumpet and other poems, Herbert Read’s 
Thirty-five poems, Edith Sitwell’s Poems new and old. Here’s richness for 
you! The selections are excellent, and fully representative of each 
author’s best work. 
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To the same publishers we are indebted for Siegfried Sassoon’s 
Rhymed ruminations (Faber, 5s.), previously published in a private edition. 
The title gives the clue: these are still, quiet poems, many of them sombre 
in tone. Through them we feel the poet’s love of that English countryside 
he knows so well: of his young son, whom he apostrophizes in some of 
the most moving poems in the book. 


** Remember this some afternoon in spring 
When your own child looks down and makes 
your sad heart sing.” 


It is interesting to see, too, the poems dated May 1940: the reactions of 
the poet of 1914-18 are as much different as the cause and time are 
different. From Sassoon with his love of the country we turn to 
another poet, even more rural—W. H. Davies, whose Collected poems, 
1940 (Cape, 7s. 6d.) are in the nature of a memorial volume. What a 
tremendous volume of work is here! Six hundred and thirty-six poems, 
most of them lyrical: full of the charm of simple things, of air, and trees 
and birds and sky; many of them full of pity and indignation; many of 
them little masterpieces of compression. Davies was first and foremost 
a singer: his favourite word was “joy,” and this book, with its many 
poems, shows how simple was his genius, but how intense it was in its 
own self-chosen and narrow range. His flashes of sheer inspiration: 


“. . . The wind 
Dragging the corn by her golden hair 
Into a dark and lonely wood,” 


can be found on every page. Davies was undoubtedly the finest lyricist 
among Georgian poets, and as such he will be long remembered. 

Let us leap now to modernism. To Pounds’ endless cantos, LIJ-LXXI 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.); to George Barker’s Lament and triumph (Faber, 6s.), a 
second book from a rapidly maturing poet; to our fellow-librarian 
Macleish, who has given us a restatement of democracy in America was 
promises (Lane, 2s. 6d.); to Auden, who at last reaches maturity in 
Another time (Faber, 7s. 6d.); to Eliot, the greatest of them all. East 
Coker (Faber, 1s.) is a single long poem, the second of a trilogy, the first 
poem of which was Burnt Norton. The diction is calm, the matter philo- 
sophical. Eliot writes seldom nowadays, but he writes with a rare auth- 
ority and precision. William Empson’s The Gathering storm (Faber, 6s.) 
is less self-centred, less deliberately ambiguous than the author’s first book 
of poems, though it is still equipped with the fashionable apparatus of 
notes. Empson, however, has enlarged his range: he has, it seems, 
followed Plomer, Blunden, and others to Tokio, and the result is some 
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delightful translations from the Japanese. Full-blooded satire has 
entered his consciousness too, and although I am no detractor of the 
Auden-Spender school, I enjoyed Empson’s “‘ Just a smack at Auden.” 
Empson is very definitely a take it or leave it poet: he makes demands on 
one’s intelligence, but he is undoubtedly of great interest. 

Two charmingly printed limited editions come from Ireland: Louis 
Macneice’s The Last ditch and O. St. J. Gogarty’s Elbow room (Cuala 
Press, 10s. 6d. each). Macneice is in the Auden-Spender group, but not 
of it: his irony, his lyrical flashes, his Irish wit set him apart. The best 
poems in the book are entitled “‘ The Coming of war,” written in August- 
September 1939. They are tinged with bitterness and nostalgia for a 
world that seems to have passed: 


“* Why now it has happened 
Should the atlas be full of the maps of countries 
We never shall see again?” 


Macneice is well worth reading: his individual point of view and his easy 
grace make him among the most notable of modern poets. Gogarty 
writes his lyrics with a chuckle; they run trippingly and are obviously 
from a master hand: his irony is the irony of maturity, of the man who 
has lived his life well. His songs are full of his native country. I liked 


especially Time gentlemen time, Foghorns, and the mock lecture on 
Sappho: 
** Sappho’s was with all its Girton 
Girls, the fairest isle in Greece.” 


W. B. Yeats introduced us to Gogarty as a poet. This new book will 
confirm our impression of him as a subtle and very able lyricist. C. Day 
Lewis has broken new ground with his translation of The Georgics of 
Virgil (Cape, 5s.). His contention that the classics should be translated 
afresh in each generation is justified by this interesting rendering of Virgil’s 
bucolic verses. Written in an elastic hexameter-like metre, the translation 
is liberal yet not stiff, and avoids the pitfalls of undue colloquialism or 
Wardour Street. As poetry in itself it is distinguished, and should induce 
those who have no Latin (or have forgotten it, as I have) to approach the 
most charming of Latin poets. 

No more appropriate time could be chosen to issue a selection of the 
poems of Thomas Hardy. Selected poems (Macmillan, 5s.) is chosen by 
G. M. Young, and prefaced by a brilliant analytical essay on the excellence 
and the limitations of Hardy’s poetry. Many familiar poems are here— 
“ The Oxen,” “ Beeny cliff,” and “‘ In time of the breaking of nations.” 
Of especial point at the present time are the selections from the “* Dynasts.” 
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Their panoramic views of a Europe locked in battle, with the commentary 
by the spirits, the glimpses of the generals and politicians are only too 
appropriate. This is a beautifully produced little book, and the pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated for giving us such a fine selection for so 
little money. Two new poets come forward with their third books. 
Richard Eberhart’s Song and idea (Chatto, 6s.) is a series of philosophical 
lyrics by a young American poet. They might well be called “* songs of 
experience,” for they show an increasing maturity in style. 


“* Those who suffer see the truth” 


he says, and many of the poems are concerned with death and suffering. 
The manner is modern, and at times a scientific word such as “* syzygy ” 
or “ psychosis ” calls a temporary halt while we ponder its meaning. But 
Eberhart is poet of ideas, and his work has power, fascination, and 
individuality. Frederick Prokosch’s Death at sea (Chatto, 6s.) is a worthy 
successor to The Assassins and The Carnival. Here are twenty-seven 
poems linked by a common theme: the end of the world we know, facing 
the sinister spectres of War and Fascism. What more appropriate words 
than these, on the present régime in Germany, could be chosen ? 


** Out of the coffee under the birches, the clipped hair, the medals 
The Hellenic phrases of the madman at Tubingen 
and the demi-god at Weimar, 
Has sprung a new way of perceiving: a new people; 
To whom what is static is a lie, to whom all change is truth, 
Victories, monuments, unfulfilled desires ” 


and its conclusion— 


** Power: that is the real corruption 
That sets the crime, the atonement and the fall.” 


Prokosch’s poems have been at times tinged with exoticism: here we find 
his manner more subdued; the colour and passion are still here, but they 
are disciplined. This is an outstanding work, and should be read by 
anyone who is interested in modern verse. 









The year has been rich enough in anthologies, many of them intended | 


for our fighting forces. Of these undoubtedly the best is Herbert Read’s 
The Knapsack (Routledge, 6s.), a pocketable volume of 600 pages on thin 
but opaque paper. Poetry and prose are both included: the range is 
wide and the choice catholic. An interesting contrast arises between 
Yaffe’s Homage to Hymen (Faber, 8s. 6d.), Geoffrey’s The Compleat lover 
(Joseph, 7s. 6d.), and John Hayward’s Love’s helicon (Duckworth, 5s.); 


all three of them rather precious titles, all three of them devoted to the | 
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perennial subject of love. John Hayward is conventional enough in his 
choices: Herrick, Donne, and the Elizabethan and Restoration lyricists 
appear most frequently. Yaffe and Geoffrey have a wider range, includ- 
ing both prose and poetry, ranging back and forth through the ages from 
Ovid to Samuel Richardson and D. H. Lawrence. Lady Chatterley’s 
lover makes frequent appearances, but (librarians please note) the “‘ nubbly 
bits,” as Soames called them, are missing. Bruce Richmond’s fine 
anthology, The Pattern of freedom (Faber, 7s. 6d.), has already been re- 
viewed in these pages. Edith Sitwell’s anthology (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) is an 
individual choice, and includes liberal helpings of the whole Sitwell family’s 
works. The Oxford book of Christian verse (Oxford University Press, 
8s. 6d.) is chosen by Lord David Cecil. It gives us a valuable con- 
spectus of religious poetry ranging from the earliest times to Eliot and 
Ruth Pitter. Well up to the standard of the other Oxford anthologies, 
this is a “‘ must ” book for public libraries. Rare prologues and epilogues, 
edited by Autrey N. Wiley (Allen & Unwin, 15s.), is a unique collection. 
Here is a piece of research and scholarship that will be of real value to 
librarians. The materials collected range in date between 1642-1700; 
all of them have been dispersed in many collections both in England and 
the United States. Dryden, Otway, Aphra Behn, and Cowley, together 
with other minor writers, are represented. Most of them are repre- 
sentative specimens, telling the story or pointing the moral, and flattering 
the audience. Miss Wiley is to be congratulated on the results of her 
painstaking work. 

John Lehmann’s Folios of new writing (Hogarth Press, 5s.) is an 
anthology of a different kind. I am glad to see that it has survived the 
blasts of war and paper rationing. The autumn number is as interesting 
as ever, and introduces several new writers such as Roderick Finlayson, 
Laurie Lee, and Charles Brasch ; Lewis, Pritchett, Phelan, Virginia Woolf, 
and George Orwell provide their professional backing. Mrs. Woolf’s 
delightful essay (first delivered to the W.E.A.) converts the “‘ Ivory Tower ” 
metaphor into a new one—the “* Leaning Tower ” school—and demon- 
strates the necessity of education to literary striving. The most brilliant 
essay, “‘ My country right or left,” is by George Orwell: he speaks for 
many militant Socialists. The same writer in Inside the whale (Gollancz, 
7s. 6d.) has written one of the most original books of literary criticism of 
many years. It consists of three essays: on Dickens, on boys’ magazines, 
and on Henry Miller. The essay on Dickens is a long and most brilliant 
analysis of the writer as novelist and sociologist: the essay on boys’ 
magazines deals with a new subject, and should be read by every librarian 
who wants to know what youth reads. Inside the whale, the third essay, 
introduces a writer whose Tropic of Cancer begins where Ulysses left off. 
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This amazing book, the real document of a “* lost generation,” will prob- 
ably never be published in England, more’s the pity: it is nevertheless of 
first-class importance. George Orwell is undoubtedly a man worth 
watching, for his criticism is sound, logical, and well written. 

Maxim Gorky’s Culture and the people (Lawrence & Wishart, 7s. 6d.) 
is a series of essays and papers written over a number of years. They 
have great interest, for they show a new standpoint of literary criticism: 
here the Socialist view of literature is fully developed and part of the 
man; not a cloak covering an Oxford intellectual. We will quarrel with 
his literary judgments, no doubt, but we cannot question his rugged sin- 
cerity. The essays on “‘ Humanism” and “ Philistinism ” are the best 
in the book, but the translation is inadequate, I feel sure; I am really tired 
of “‘ the decaying corpse of capitalism!’ David Daiches’ The Novel 
and the modern world (Cambridge University Press, 15s.) comes from 
the Chicago University Press. It is a work of analytical criticism, and 
of undoubted importance to any student of the novel. Commencing 
with Conrad, Galsworthy, and Katherine Mansfield, the author devotes 
four chapters to Joyce, and concludes with essays on Virginia Woolf and 
Aldous Huxley. Those puzzled and annoyed by Finnegan’s wake would 
do well to read Mr. Daiches, for his analysis is the best I have come 
across. Alick West’s Crisis and criticism (Lawrence & Wishart, 2s. 6d.) 
returns us once more to the Marxian angle. Mr. West shoots holes in 
the armour of Eliot, Read, Richards, and Leavis, and scores many times. 
Once again Ulysses is analysed, and a contrasted analysis given to 
Heslop’s Gate of a strange field. Alick West is an apt Marxist, but a 
very quarrelsome critic: but you will get some stimulation from his 
book. 

W. B. Yeats’ If I were four and twenty (Cuala Press, 16s.) is perhaps 
rather an expensive book for public libraries: it contains the title essay, 
and another on “‘ Swedenborg, mediums, and the desolate places.”” These 
are opuscula, no doubt, but even the minor works of the greatest poet 
of our time have some significance. In the first essay he talks of youthful 
ideals and experiences, his efforts to ‘“‘ hammer his thoughts into unity,” 
and the experience that changed his whole thought—“ the reading of the 
whole Comédie humaine.’ How many librarians, I wonder, have 
tackled this vast project? The second essay in the book is devoted to 
mysticism and mystical writers, subjects on which Yeats wrote much. 
Taken as a whole, this is a fascinating little book, full of subtle and 
tenuous trails of thought and beautifully written. Mention of subtlety 
leads us to the next book on our list, Derrick Leon’s E.itroduction to Proust 
(Routledge, 12s. 6d.). The book lives up to its title, for it combines 
both literary criticism and biography. Mr. Leon says many true things 
12 
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about this fascinating and irritating novelist: if his book will induce our 
readers to borrow those rather neglected blue volumes (and I think it 
may), it is well worth our attention. 

Literary history has given us one really notable work this year: Van 
Wyck Brooks’ New England: Indian summer (Dutton, $3.75). The book 
is shortly to be published by Messrs. Dent. Here at last is the continua- 
tion of The Flowering of New England: a sequel that takes us almost to our 
own times. To write literary history is at all times difficult; to make it 
at the same time literature is very rare; but Van Wyck Brooks has accom- 
plished this heroic task. His main figures, Henry Adams, the James’s, 
La Farge, Norton, and Parkman, do not bulk so large as Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Longfellow, who figured in the previous volume, but there 
is not an uninteresting page in this long book. The style is, quite simply, 
magnificent ; I dare to prophesy that this is a book to take its place both 
in American and English literature. 

Finally, we have two “ uplift’ books: totally different in style, yet 
both brilliant in their way. Mortimer J. Adler’s How to read a book 
(Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) comes to us with the initial disadvantage that it 
has sold about 300,000 copies in America. It is fatally easy to think of 
it as another Dale Carnegie type of book, but it isn’t. Adler has the 
sense to tell his readers that real reading is hard work (a fact we librarians 
have known for some time); he also gives them rules for reading that 
will work if the reader will only follow them. He concentrates, of course, 
on reading for /earning. A course of Adler will make more of the readers 
librarians want: the success of his methods with college students in 
America proves this statement. Furthermore, he advises reading of the 
classics themselves: not the “ book on” Plato or Newton or Homer 
we are so often asked for. Here is a book to be strongly recommended 
and bought. Somerset Maugham’s Books and you (Heinemann, 3s. 6d.) 
is a charmingly persuasive little book that tells us, in contrast to Adler, 
to read for enjoyment. And how well Mr. Maugham does this! He 
leads us, directly, to the books he has enjoyed; he skims the cream of 
literature, smacks his lips, and convinces us that we too will like the taste. 
If we don’t, says Maugham, well, try something else. Written in 
Maugham’s concise and direct style, easy to read, and, above all, brief, 
this little book knocks our other manuals of appreciation into a cocked 
hat. Six of these in each branch library, pushed by some intelligent 
assistants, should make our 800 issues soar ! 

Looking back on the year, we can say that its output is certainly up 
to standard. There have been fewer books, but on the whole of better 
quality: perhaps this is due to the necessary rationalization of the book 
trade. I hope so. If 1940 has not given us many books that will con- 
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tinually figure in our replacement lists, it has, at any rate, given us some 
delightful and stimulating works. 


“wer” 


Combative Democracy 
S. H. Horrocks 


T is more usual to begin an article of this kind by means of a quotation: 
[= extract sufficiently epigrammatic and relevant to enable us to intro- 

duce our subject with ease and grace. It would be a crude beginning 
to state that ‘“‘ we aim to assess the best books of the year 1940 in the 
subject of politics, from the opposing aspects of democracy and the 
dictator, freedom and liberty versus tyranny and oppression. We shall 
include war books only in so far as they deal with political problems; 
exit, therefore, propaganda, economic warfare, and all battle-of-the-river- 
plate books.” 

On the other hand, should a suitable quotation be desired, you would 
search far to find better words than those of Leonard Woolf, viz. “* there 
is probably more nonsense written about government and organization 
than about any other subject. . . .” The conclusion of this quotation 
will be found at a more fitting spot lower down. Political nonsense, of 
course, often results from what we may term a colour bar, for a theory a 
deep blue would pompously call “‘ common sense, old man, common 
sense,” a deep red would automatically decry as “ traditional eyewash.” 
The net result of all this taking of sides by our political thinkers is the 
writing of much more nonsense than their brains warrant, and leaves us 
all wondering why, in the naive words of the sentry in Iolanthe: 


How Nature always does contrive 
That every boy and every gal 
That’s born into the world alive 
Ts either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conservative ! 


Few, then, of the large batch of books I have examined reach Olympian 
stature, and too many show this political partisanship to excess (at the two 
extremes being Wingfield-Stratford’s Crusade for civilization, a scream- 
ing eulogy of the non-imperial British, and Fyvel’s The Malady and the 
vision, which shows “‘ how dynamic Nazism, pseudo-dynamic Russian 
Communism, and non-dynamic British imperialism crashed into WAR”); 
while others show loose thinking, snap judgments, and all the hack writer’s 
urgency and dogmatism. 

Faced with the books of the year on democracy, I feel sure the prac- 
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tised eye would fall first on Karl Mannheim’s Man and society (K. Paul, 
16s. 6d.). Conscious in a unique sense of the collapse of Western civiliza- 
tion, the author, as he himself puts it, writes no edifying sermon nor does 
he paint a visionary Utopia; he tackles the problem from the sociological 
viewpoint and looks in the social structure itself for the cracks which 
have caused the collapse. Freedom and democracy are not ideological 
postulates, and to maintain their essential qualities we need a new way 
of thought and a new social and moral foundation to our mode of living. 
The author, competently ranging through complex problems, and perhaps 
a little underestimating the power of despotic forces, has nevertheless 
written a book which is in the grand manner, a titan tackling a leviathan 
problem. Let us hope that he has laid the basis of a coming philosophy. 
Mannheim, and E. T. Brown’s Bread and power (Hodge, 10s. 6d.), make an 
imposing pair to head the season’s books. The latter is a sort of pro- 
legomenon to a study of democracy; he eschews the social structure, all 
economic factors and all philosophy, and in a stark businesslike fashion 
pulls our so-called democratic organization to pieces. He makes a 
wholesome job of it, and leaves you with the impression that we are more 
authoritarian than the totalitarians. The reading of this forceful book 
would be a salutary lesson to the majority of people, and only if it is 
perused by a large number will the book become truly constructive. A 
little book on similar lines is published by the Cambridge University Press 
at 3s. 6d.; it is D. Thomson’s Democratic ideal in France and England, a 
comparative study of the two countries’ governments. 

Brown considers that the government have conferred on the people a 
freedom and liberty which they should not be in a position to give, a thesis 
borne out in a masterly essay on Civilization and liberty by Ramsay Muir 
(Oxford University Press), a half-crown book which asserts that liberty is 
an inalienable right, not a privilege which can be given and taken away at 
a despot’s will. The author ranges through history in his interpretation of 
the principles of liberty and he avoids that brand of loose thinking, usually 
accompanied by Rule Britannia and a waving of flags, which asserts that 
because an evolutionary process has granted to the English a measure of 
liberty, the latter can never again be subdued. A noted philosopher, John 
Dewey, likewise contributes an important book on Freedom and culture, 
which Allen & Unwin issue at 7s. 6d. He treats of a subject which is brought 
out time and time again in these books, the laxness of political termino- 
logy, and the adulterous use of words by the dope-feeding leaders of 
nations. Read, too, his strictures on the effect of tyranny on creative 
minds in the realms of literature and philosophy. Francis Williams 
ransacks the history book for his definition of democracy as a modern 
political doctrine which is responsible for all the freedom we have — 
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possessed. Freedom, per se, means nothing, fer there never was a war’ 
he says, or, for that matter, a street fight, in history in which those who 
started it did not fight for freedom—freedom to have their own way. 
Most effectively and vigorously argued, his thesis is that democracy again 
has need of the revitalizing fervour of 1789 in order that its old over- 
whelming power may once again rouse the laggards to a feeling of 
righteous conduct. The book is War by revolution (Routledge, 5s.). 


* * * * * * * 


Thomas Hobbes finds us the title for the Oxford Press book by R. M. 
Maclver, Leviathan and the people (8s. 6d.). Democratic and absolute 
government are both, now, leviathan; powerful forces holding a Damo- 
cletian sword over the destiny of the ‘“‘ masses.”” He compares the demo- 
cratic and totalitarian forms of government and comes down heavily in 
favour of the “* genius of democracy.” A small book but deep in content. 
Edouard Herriot has found a delightful title for his truly Gallic volume 
tracing The Wellsprings of liberty (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). It is an eclectic 
but noble volume, gently spiced, and it is fitting that the words he uses 
about that French citizen Thomas Paine should rebound on himself as 
an expression of our regard, “‘ we desire to tender him a solemn hail ! ” 
Two books slightly out of place here but bearing directly on democracy 
are Stoyan Pribichevich’s Living space (Heinemann, 15s.) and War begins 
at home, edited by Harrisson and Madge (Chatto, 9s. 6d.). About the 
latter volume by Mass Observation little need be said, the methods of 
this most effective orgaaization being too well known by our readers to 
need further eulogy. But the worthiness of Living space has been too 
little noted, and the democratic spirit which radiates from every page of 
the book has earned it a place here, among the élite. Lebensraum, with 
its twin brother “ self-determination,” are the ugly ducklings of the 
European fairyland, but in this instance the term is used in its wholesome 
sense. Here is South-Eastern Europe in all its hotch-potch splendour, 
its customs and its crimes, its grandeur and glory. Not, perhaps, an 
inspiring tale, but one worthy of the closest attention by those who plan 
to reshape the map of Europe. 

Finally the littérateurs come into their own. Out of the spirit of the 
times has been born two grand anthologies, to act as a solace to our 
beleaguered souls. One is highly competent, the other truly inspired. 
The competent one has been compiled by Arthur Stanley, and is issued 
as Seven stars of peace by Dent at 6s. Knowledge, faith, brotherhood, 
joy, gentleness, liberty, courage—these are the seven stars, and bravely 
shining they are, in their own cloudless firmament. The inspired antho- 
logy is Sir Bruce Richmond’s Pattern of freedom, not a bread-and-butter 
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title for Faber at 7s. 6d., but in its lofty purpose and noble pride the most 
delectable of publishing dishes. 


+ * * * x - * 


BETWEEN THE WARS.—The war to end war began in 1914, and it still 
goes on. During an interim period of twenty years’ political jiggery- 
pokery, the quest for peace has been never-ending. Fear of war, a noble 
passion, has been debased by propaganda, and the tragedy of disarmament 
strikes the keynote of the best book on this between-war period, William 
A. R. Rappard’s Quest for peace since the world war (Oxford University 
Press, 17s.). The volume formed the basis of lectures to be delivered to an 
American audience and was written at the peace headquarters, Geneva. It 
is a dismal record of neglected chances, national rivalries, and the almost 
complete absence of that spirit of courage and compromise which alone 
could have brought about a settled world. Well-documented, the book 
is tightly woven, the blows are heavy but never indiscriminate, and if 
there is a slight drawback it is that it was written for American consump- 
tion. A five-star book. We are mainly indebted to journalists for 
impassioned contemporary history: their books of recent years, laid end 
to end, would line the route to Vienna and back. And Ernst Klein has 
it as his main spring that Austrian history is European history, all roads 
leading now to Vienna, not to Rome. Road to disaster (Allen & Unwin, 
12s. 6d.) is a well-balanced and mature book, and one which should age 
well. The English counterpart of Klein, again eminently readable and 
from the same publishers, is G. T. Garratt’s Europe’s dance of death 
(10s. 6d.), a macabre title only too apt in this mad, bad world. JI faut en 
finir; he treads the tragic steps of the periods preceding two world wars, 
a journey full of despair and fatal mishaps. Like Brown above, he abhors 
the political boss, and he truly, and, I think, hopefully, believes that the 
present conflict may develop into a real “ people’s war.” JI faut en finir, 
he repeats. 

As a contrast to the above books I feel John Mackintosh’s The Paths 
that led to war (Blackie, 10s. 6d.) must go in. His tale is built on a regional 
plan, each chapter dealing with a nation and not a period (although his 
three main divisions are period ones, 1919-1931, Interlude—World Slump, 


| and 1932-1939). The paths he covers are tortuous ones, brambled and 


miry, and he combs the world for his tales. But the story is carefully told 
and well-documented, and although one gets only the skimmings, one can 
feadily believe that the orientation is sound. Perhaps not so readable as 


| the previous two books, but, like the Oxford English Dictionary, com- 


; 


piled on historical principles. 
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The Second European War will no doubt later have its Gooch and 
Temperley on the origins of war. Meanwhile we have what we can get, 
and the lack of a perspective and the guarding of official secrets does not 
deter Mr. A. Berriedale Keith from expressing his forceful opinion. The 
Causes of the war (Nelson, 12s. 6d.) contains much castigation, but in the 
book there is no sign that the output of this prodigious writer has exceeded 
his input. His dogmatism is invigorating and the book is the most 
important in the field. A compilation on a different plan is the Deeper 
causes of the war and its issues (Allen & Unwin, 5s.). The contributors 
are household names, and range in subject interest from Gilbert Murray 
to Sir William Beveridge. Perhaps not a notable book, but valuable in 
its taciturn way. The final volumes to be included in this section are 
merely to record the publication of the raw material of history, the 
Polish white book, the French yellow book (both Hutchinson, 3s. 6d.), and 
that best-seller, Sir Nevile Henderson’s Failure of a mission (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). Everyone has scanned them, so why say more? 


* * * * * * * 


Tue Lert WING always beats more vigorously (in print) than the right. 
War problems maintain this phenomenon. The Left point of view is 
visible in the official Labour’s aims in war and peace (Lincolns-Praeger, 
3s. 6d.), each chapter written by a leader of the British Labour Party, 
which is not, however, so interesting as Arthur Greenwood’s Why we 
Sight—Labour’s case (Routledge, 5s.). Revolutionary (but be careful 
not to misinterpret the term) ideals are the backbone of Borkenau’s 
The Totalitarian enemy (Faber, 10s. 6d.), which believes that a more 
militant democratic people is needed to resist the destruction of liberty 
and enslavement of spirit with which we are threatened. Fyvel’s The 
Malady and the vision (Secker, 10s. 6d.), too, urges in trenchant prose a 
new international Democracy of Nations. Unfortunately, he writes in 
headlines, and his constant stressing negatives the true effect of a brilliant 
analysis. 

* * * * * * * 


War Aims.—The almost complete lack of official guidance as to our 
war aims and conditions for an eventual peace only leads to the assaying 
of a definition by individuals. Denis Saurat, in a shilling pamphlet pub- 
lished by Methuen, posted in an excellent manner the French war aims. 
His arguments still remain valid and the pamphlet is of sterling worth. 
His proposal for a federation of three European main powers, capable of 
withstanding the world, has, however, been criticized. He would be a 
bold man who would tackle another Versailles, and the many who have 


conceived a plan for the coming peace have only one opinion in common, 
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“ not another Versailles.” The most fecund theory for a healthier com- 
munity has been the idea of a Federal Europe or World Federation, and 
before mentioning one or two of the many books in this field the oppor- 
tunity is offered to complete the quotation begun in our second para- 
graph: “. . . and there is more nonsense written and spoken about 
international government than about any other government.” With this 
high opinion, I would not, even if I could, demur. R. W. G. Mackay’s 
Federal Europe (Joseph, 10s. 6d.) boldly includes a draft constitution for 
his federation, as also does W. Ivor Jennings in A Federation for Western 
Europe (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.), a well-argued and persuasive 
volume. His union would be comprised of democracies only. Leonard 
Woolf’s The War for peace (Routledge, 7s. 6d.) is the most readable and 
wittiest of the batch ; he re-emphasizes his faith in the League of Nations 
and believes, with Dr. Garnett in A Lasting peace (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.), 
that the framework of that body could be adjusted to make of it an 
effective instrument for peace. One and all of our writers, however, 
believe Prussianism to be a septic poison which must be cleared. Klein 
would annihilate it by creating an independent Silesia, and by transferring 
the German capital from Berlin to Weimar. Koepler, who contributes a 
chapter to Dr. Garnett’s book mentioned above, would destroy the power 
of the Junkers by breaking up the East Elbian estates and creating a 
people’s army. E. G. Preuss’ The Canker of Germany (Williams & Nor- 
gate, 7s. 6d.) also urges the destruction of the Junkers to rid Europe of 
an ugly growth. Finally, Watson Kirkconnell, in an excellent book, 
Canada, Europe, and Hitler (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.) calls for a 
federation of all the civilized states. I would I had the space to elaborate 


, on this book. 


* + a ~ * = oa 
Novels often reach a public which shies from the more serious publica- 
tion. Two works of fiction, then, will add spice to this list. Brown and 
Serpell’s Loss of Eden (Faber, 7s. 6d.), a tale with a moral, shows the effect 


' of an England so demoralized as to conclude a peace with the Nazis, and 
_ H. G. Wells’ Babes in the darkling wood (Secker, 9s. 6d.) is “‘ a study of 
| the frustration of vigorous personalities in a world of totalitarian ortho- 


doxy ’—a lusty book, luxurious in vision, style, and structure. 

In conclusion I must ease my conscience a little by mentioning, en bloc, 
the rash of pamphlets with which the publishing world has broken out. 
The main ones are Federal Union pamphlets, Round Table war pamphlets, 
MacMillan war pamphlets (read, please, Nordic twilight, by E. M. Forster), 
and the excellent Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. And, goodness 


| me, the Penguin specials and their kin—well, no library can do without 


any of them. 
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Postscript (with due apologies to Mr. Priestley).—“* The true demo- 
crat,” run the words of that famous Czech, Thomas Masaryk, “ is not 
the man who fights for his own rights, but who defends the other fellow’s.” 
That is the spirit which animates the best books of our times. Therefore 
let all who read these books, or recommend them to be read by others, 
reflect on those words; and, in the sense that “the people” are the 
masters, not the masses, recollect, with a brace of the shoulders and a 
forward look as of one worthy of the job, the words of Ma Joad, “ we 
are the people.” 


“wae” 


Students’ Problems 


THE DECEMBER EXAMINATIONS 
ELEMENTARY 
S. H. Horrocks 


STUDENT well prepared would run through all the questions 
At a brass band through Poet and peasant. It would have 

tickled me greatly to have seen the grins spread over the students’ 
faces as they glanced through the first paper—the Wordsworthian 
** sunshine o’er green fields ’’ would surely be but a mild simile. 

The English Literature questions are so straightforward as to call for 
no comment; they can all be answered from the awkward trio, Compton- 
Rickett, Stopford Brooke, and the O.B.E.V. Students should, however, 
bear in mind that the examiners, more than ever in a paper of this type, 
will pay a lot of attention to handwriting, literary style, and proper plan- 
ning of the answer. 

The second paper also was not unduly hard, although it calls for a 
more individual approach. 

Q. 2 shows an examiner moving with the times. The accessions or 
stock register is, of course, the library’s most vital record at any time, 
but in war-time it acquires a new significance. A destroyed stock has 
to be built up again; a claim for insurance has to be made; a check for 
missing books has to be carried through; in all these, and other, cases 
the accessions register is not only useful but necessary. 

Perhaps the duplication in Q. 3 and 4, on author catalogues, was 
intended by the examiners, but certainly the student who answered one 
should have done the other. Q. 3 would seem to require that the student 
should follow the A.-A. Code in drawing up the series of rules. The 
rules could have been split up, like the Code, into three sections : (a) per- 
sonal authors; (6) corporate bodies (governments, societies, and institu- 
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tions); (c) title entries. Q. 4 duplicates the last question almost exactly, 
and students could conveniently use the tabulated form to stress important 
points. Examples of the form of entry are necessary. 

An adequate answer to Q. 5, on Dewey’s treatment of biography, 
depends upon a good knowledge of the note under Division 920. 


Third Paper 


Q. 1 and 2 are of the kind we now expect. Q. 3, on additional lending 
library facilities, is a thoughtful question. The black-out has rendered 
extra tickets and more latitude in length of reading time at least a 
desirability if not a necessity. Earlier closing in some areas has also 
brought up the question of Sunday opening. The abolition of fines, 
except for repeated offences, would also seem to be a courteous step. 

Q. 4, on the checking of periodicals, is a gift. 

Q. 5. Iwould bind a Penguin in bookbinder’s cloth, a standard novel 
in bright-coloured quarter leather, and a work of permanent reference 
value (a) if used frequently, in quarter pigskin; (5) if used only once in 
a while, in buckram, to full library specification. 


CATALOGUING 


F. MACDONALD 
First Paper—Theoretical 


The questions were well divided among the different sections of the 
syllabus. All were familiar, and any candidate who had sat for the 
examination before or who had worked through previous papers must 
have been delighted to find so many old friends. The only criticism 
offered is that practically all the questions would have taken much longer 
than thirty minutes each to answer well, and, in fact, several candidates 
have told me that they knew so much that their chief difficulty was one 
of selecting points to emphasize. Such apparently easy questions as 
“ Give an account of the history of cataloguing in England ” (Q. 2) are 
sometimes badly answered in spite of the full information which the 
text-books give because students cannot choose from so many facts the 
few which are most important. Q. 7, on the variations between English 
and American practice in the Joint Code and preferences in each case, 
called for more than could be written in the time given. Q. 6, “ For 
what kinds of catalogue and in what cases would you make analytical 
entries ? *’, caused some doubt as to what was meant by “ kinds.” This 
term is often applied to dictionary, classified, and other catalogues as 
being different “‘ kinds ” of catalogues. Many candidates, although they 
would have welcomed this question otherwise, avoided it because of the 
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ambiguity of “‘ kinds.” Clearly the same need for analytical entries js 
felt whatever, in this sense, the kind of catalogue may be. “ Kinds,” 
therefore. must refer to the libraries of which catalogues are being made. 
Still, one wasn’t sure. 

The remainder of the questions covered the Rules, definitions, selective 
cataloguing, a list of reference books, and ten book-titles as awkward as 
any I have seen, to which subject headings and necessary references had 
to be assigned. 


Practical Paper 


This paper appeared in a new form, and as far as candidates were 
concerned an unwelcome form. In the spacious days of prospectuses 
the examiners must often have been hard put to it to find examples to 
test knowledge of rules of rarer application. With transcripts of title- 
pages the examiners have a wider field of choice and they have made the 
test more searching. 

In transcript No. 1 candidates may have taken H. G. Adams for the 
translator, but there is no proof that he is, so that main entry should be 
made under the author of the principle section of the book, with analytical 
entries under the editor of the additions and the writer of the incorporated 
work. The subject headings were not of great difficulty. Transcript 2 
was an excellent example of a Government publication, demanding a 
sound knowledge of the Rules concerned. There is a slight doubt as to 
whether Rule 60, Reports not by an official, is involved, but unless a 
man is stated to be an official it is better to assume he is not. The subject 
entry required consideration of the problem in subject v. place. No. 3 
was also a Government publication. Transcript 4 was probably set to 
test series entry. 

Transcript 5 had a Spanish name. Judging from the examples given 
in the Anglo-American Code, this should have been entered as : 


Beruete y Moret, Aureliano de. 


Transcript No. 6 was a periodical. The questions which arose were: 
“* Did it appear at regular intervals and did it contain more than proceed- 
ings, transactions, etc.?” In doubtful cases enter under Society. This 
was certainly doubtful. 

The difficulty in transcript 7 was to decide whether it was a Festschrift 
or not. The book concerned was of joint-authorship and was published 
to celebrate the centenary of the M.C.C. It was based on official 
documents and published with the sanction of the M.C.C., so whether 
it can be rightly called a Festschrift or not, it is clearly a case of publica- 
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tion under the auspices of a corporate body, and it may be argued therefore 
that main entry should be made under Marylebone Cricket Club. 
Personally, I favour entry under the authors. Another difficulty was 
that Lord’s, being an institution, should be entered under place, but is the 
place London or St. Marylebone ? 

The remaining three book descriptions contained no catches. No. 8 
should have had subject entry under: 


EUROPEAN WAR, 1914-18—Naval operations, 


with references from GREAT WAR (see), WORLD War (see), and NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (general reference to names of wars). Main entry for No. 9 
should be under: 


BiBLE—NEW TESTAMENT. 
No. 10 was a heraldic visitation. 
Altogether a difficult test demanding sound preparation—and speed. 
As a slight consolation only two annotations had to be made. 


CLASSIFICATION 
STANLEY G. SAUNDERS 


Apparently, most candidates were impressed with the paper’s fairness, 
and probably left the examination room with a feeling of satisfaction; 
whether this will be reflected in their results depends upon the marking 
standard exacted. 

Q.1. Tested candidates’ knowledge of “‘ Correlation of properties ” ; 
they should have pointed out how the economy and control effected by 
this principle facilitates scientists’ handling of varied material by reducing 
many factors to one. The principle of Homology could have been men- 
tioned, supported by a biological example. It could have further been 
indicated that the economy and control mentioned above are the reasons 
for librarians using the principles of scientific classification as bases for 
library schemes. 

Q.2. A text-book question ; the functions of notation and desiderata 
for effecting these should have been stated. Letters could have then been 
compared with figures in relation to these terms of reference, demonstrat- 
ing where the former had the advantage, supported by relevant examples, 

Q.3. Another text-book question offering little difficulty if candidates 
remembered that characteristics should be essential to the purpose of the 
classification. The trap resided in candidates assuming that the essential 
characteristic is invariably a natural characteristic. If an artificial one 
gives the more convenient order it becomes the essential characteristic. 

Q. 4. Follows naturally from Q. 3. The first scheme was devised 
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primarily to arrange books; the second adapted the first to enable books 
and periodicals to be analysed, and to arrange the resultant ideas in a 
classified catalogue. The latter part of the question tested student’s 
knowledge of recent developments in their field. 

Q. 5. Here the student was on his own ground—the answer was 
jargely a matter for conjecture, and his guess is as good as the Examiners’, 
Candidates could have mentioned that rebuilding of libraries and stocks 
may produce experiments—e.g. a wider adoption of Bliss, or a revival 
of Brown, while the present conflagration will render history, geography, 
and certain parts of sociology schedules obsolete. Finally, if the un- 
thought-of should happen, all current schemes may have to be abandoned 
in favour of one equating with the philosophy of National Socialism. 

Q. 6. Was intended, apparently, for people possessing a knowledge 
of actual schemes devised for school libraries. The question makes no 
mention of adaption of standard schemes, and most students did well to 
leave this question. 

Q. 7. A simple question calling for a knowledge of modern types of 
guides, and the progress a reader makes from Subject Index, or Catalogue, 
to the required book on the shelf. 

Q. 8. A gift for the judicial type, which could be answered from 
text-books and visits to libraries. 

Q.9. Called for a detailed study of the Library of Congress scheme; 








not merely the contents of a particular class, but the criticism of a section | 
within that class was expected. Hardly answerable from text-books, it | 


needed familiarity with the actual schedules. 

This paper tended to be biased—the recurring theme being “‘ Purpose.” 
An astute student could, by careful selection, have passed entirely on 
book-work, for it had nothing original about it, and bore the impress of 
current working conditions, a fact for which students from bombed areas 
may well give thanks. 


Practical 


A. 929.72. B. 940.49/427. C. 701. D. 370.1. E. 570.7/551.4. 
F. 570.7/610.7. G. 380.95. H. 759.2/338.6. I. 355.45/614.8. J. 354.428. 


K. 720.7/069.411. L. 347.9. M. 655.54. N. 355.22. O. 382. P. 347. | 


Q. 332.2. R. 338.1. S. 179.6. T. 178. 


FINAL EXAMINATION—Part 3 
EDMUND V. CORBETT 
Advanced Library Administration 


The examiners are to be congratulated on setting two papers which 
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so adequately cover all sections of the syllabus and in giving the student 
who has been working during the last three trying months a very fair 
deal. On comparing the questions with the syllabus, one finds that every 
section, with perhaps the exception of finance, business organization, 
and office routine, is covered by at least one question—such an achieve- 
ment is by no means easy and reflects great credit upon the examiners. 

From my own point of view, such papers make the task of criticism 
almost hopeless—I can give considerable praise, but of criticism scarcely 
any. The only two points concerning which criticism may be made are, 
firstly, that the questions are of a stereotyped nature and show little 
imagination—many of them have been asked in the same or similar form 
during the past few years and a study of past examination papers should 
have been a sure passport to success; the candidate who had expected 
a question on the public library service in war-time might naturally feel 
disappointed that no outlet was provided for his ideas and experience. 
In the second place, Section A of each paper seems to show an undue 
concern with American and colonial library problems, four out of six 
questions being devoted to them. 

However much one may try to criticize, the merits of the papers are 
outstanding, and the balance which has been preserved between text-book 
knowledge and practical experience, with the scope this gives candidates 
in which to express their own ideas, is remarkable. 





ELECTION OF NATIONAL COUNCILLORS FOR 1941 





There being no other nominations received, the following 
members are declared to have been elected: 
W. Howarp PHILuips, F.L.A. (Dagenham). 
Miss M. B. Jones, F.L.A. (St. Pancras). 
Miss M. Nose, F.L.A. (Kent County). 
Miss D. D. Cumtcort, F.L.A. (Fulham). 


D. E. COULT, 
20th December, 1940. Hon. Secretary. 
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SOUND VALUES 


We are justly proud of the fact that our 
success as Library Re-binders during the past 
27 years has been won solely on MERIT. 


FEATURES OF VALUES 


I. WORKMANSHIP. @ as see 


Always Reliable and 
2. MATERIALS Ld Always as Specified 


Range and Variety 
3. STYLES d Unequalled 


Compare Favourably 
4. PRICES @ with Lowest 

for Similar Work 
Inventors of the new process for Book Lettering now 


In International use. Inventors of Magazine Cases 
with Locking Device 
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UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL 


“* After personally checking every volume of our last 
batch Jom 1,000 volumes, I would like to com- 
pliment you on your work by saying that your 
advertisement is a modest one and that you justify 
every statement in it.” 

A Public Librarian with over 30 years’ experience. 
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